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and he then treated her image with the greatest in-
dignity. The fact was that some unknown person
had given him a small image of a girl, as a protec-
tion against plots, and as he discovered a plot against
his life immediately afterwards, he began to worship
that image as the highest deity, offering sacrifices to
it three times every day, and declaring that it enabled
him to foresee the future \

If all this had happened at Timbuktu, instead of
Ptome, should we not call it fetishism?

Lastly, to turn to Christianity, is it not notorious
what treatment the images of saints receive at the
hands of the lower classes in Roman Catholic coun-
tries ? Delia Valle2 relates that Portuguese sailors
fastened the image of St. Anthony to the bowsprit,
and then addressed him kneeling, with the following
words, c 0 St. Anthony, be pleased to stay there till
thou hast given us a fair wind for our voyage.'
Frezier writes of a Spanish captain who tied a small
image of the Virgin Mary to the mast, declaring that
it should hang there till it had granted him a favour-
able wind. Kotzebue 4 declares that the Neapolitans
whip their saints if they do not grant their requests.
Eussian peasants, we are told, cover the face of an
image, when they are doing anything unseemly, nay,
they even borrow their neighbours' saints, if they
have proved themselves particularly successful5. All
this, if seen by a stranger, would be set down as
fetishism, and yet what a view is opened before our

1  Suet., Nero, c. 56.

2  'Voyage,' vii. 409; Meiners, i. p 181; F. Schultze, 'FetiscMsmus,'
p. 175.

s ' Relation dir Voyage de la Mer du Sud,' p. 248; F. Schnltze, 1. c.
* 'Eeise nach Earn,' i. p. 337.                   5 Big-Veda IV. 24, 10.